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SUMMER  TRANSPLANTING 


by  Dr.  Ray  Maleike,  Extension  Horticul- 
turist, W.S.U.  Reprinted  from  Bal 1 s 
and  Burlaps,  July  1984,  with  permission. 

Most  of  our  landscape  plants  are  trans- 
planted in  the  spring  and  fall.  Every 
now  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to 
dig  and  plant  a plant  in  the  late  spring 
or  early  summer  while  it  is  in  soft 
growth.  A good  amount  of  attention 
is  given  to  certain  details. 


The  internal  water  status  is  more 
important  inan  actively  growing  plant 
^.han  it  is  when  the  plant  is  inactive 
or  dormant.  Any  procedures  performed  on 
a plant  showed  keep  the  shoot  water 
potential  or  internal  water  content 
as  high  as  possible.  In  other  words, 
if  the  water  stress  on  a plant  can  be 
minimized,  the  transplanting  success 
rate  can  be  increased  significantly. 

During  a normal  day,  stresses  will  develop 
during  periods  of  sunlight,  higher  tem- 
peratues,  low  humidity,  and  low  soil 
moisture.  This  is  normal.  These  water 
stresses  will  diminish  at  night  when  the 
sun  goes  down,  temperatures  drop,  and 
the  relative  humidity  increases.  There- 
fore, the  period  of  minimal  water  stress 
for  an  actively  growing  plant  is  usually 
in  the  morning  until  about  8 or  9 a.m. 

If  plants  can  be  dug  at  this  time  or 
before  9 a.m.,  survival  rate  can  be 
increased  significantly. 


After  digging,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
plants  be  hardened  off  for  a period  of 

Iliime,  and  this  is  usually  a week  or  two. 
This  means  putting  the  plants  in  a shaded 
area  and  syringing  them  occasionally  with 
water  during  the  daytime.  Then,  after 
planting  the  moisture  content  of  the 
soil  should  be  monitored  to  make  sure  that 
the  soil  ball  does  not  dry  out.  The  use 
of  certain  anti -transpi rants  has  generally 
i ncreased  survival . 


In  a study  done  at  Auburn  University, 

Auburn,  Alabama,  it  was  found  that 
Photinia  (Photinia  fraseri)  dug  early  in 
the  morning  had  an  80  percent  survival 
rate^.  Afternoon  dug  plants  averaged 
only  about  30  percent  survival.  Morning 
dug  plants  that  had  been  irrigated  before 
digging  survived  100  percent,  and  100 
percent  survival  of  either  morning  or 
afternoon  dug  plants  was  attained  when  the 
anti -transpi rant  Vapor  Gard  was  used. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  day  temperatures 


during  this  experiment  were  generally  over 
90°  F.  and  for  the  seven-week  evaluation 
period  there  was  about  1.35  inch  net 
evaporation  loss. 

To  sum  up  - increased  success  of  trans- 
planting summer  dug  landscape  plants  can 
be  obtained  by: 

1.  Watering  the  plant(s)  well  at  least 
one  day  before  digging. 

2.  Digging  early  in  the  morning. 

3.  Hardening  the  plant  by  placing  it  in 
the  shade  until  wilting  stops  (about  one 
week).  Syringing  with  water  during  this 
period  will  help. 

4.  Not  letting  the  plant  dry  out  after 
planting.  Anti-transpi rants  may  increase 
survival  rate. 

^Ponder,  H.G.,  C.H.  Gilliam,  and  Heather 
J.  Dawes.  1983.  Factors  affecting  post- 
harvest stress  of  summer  dug  Photinia. 
HortScience  18:83-85. 


SUMMER  PRUNING 


From  Horticultural  Happenings  by  George 
Pinyuh,  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
Washington  State  University,  June  1984. 

Summer  pruning  is  a process  which  is  too 
often  neglected  by  many  gardeners.  There 
seems  to  be  a notion  that  pruning  trees 
or  shrubs  during  the  summer  will  somehow 
damage  them.  This  is  not  the  case  at  all. 
Pruning  a shrub  or  tree  during  the  summer, 
while  it  is  in  full  leaf,  has  a dwarfing 
effect  on  it.  Obviously  then,  it's  the 
best  time  to  prune  woody  plants  if  you're 
trying  to  keep  down  their  size.  On  the 
other  hand,  pruning  carried  out  at  the 
traditional  times,  winter  and  early  spring, 
actually  has  the  opposite  effect  and 
usually  causes  a plant  to  grow  more 
vi gorously . 

Trees  which  were  pruned  hard  in  spring  or 
winter  are  likely  to  send  up  many  vigorous, 
upright-growing  watersprouts . Most  of  these 
and  all  suckers  (which  arise  from  the  crown 
or  roots)  should  be  removed  as  they  appear. 
The  quicker  you  get  to  them  the  easier  they 
are  to  rub  out  or  pull  off. 

Another  reason  to  do  some  pruning  during  the 
summer  is  to  let  in  additional  light.  Fruit 
which  grow  in  the  dense  shade  created  by  a 
too-heavy  canopy  of  leaves  rarely  color  up 
well  or  become  as  sweet  as  those  exposed  to 
more  sunlight.  This  thinning  out  process 
of  a dense  canopy  may  also  help  to  prevent 
diseases.  Warm  days  and  cool  nights  favor 
powdery  mildew  and  trees  with  poor  air 
circulation  through  their  canopies  may  be 
even  more  susceptible. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


EDMONDS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


FRUIT  OPEN  HOUSE  DAYS 

Washington  State  University's  Northwest 
Washington  Research  Unit  will  host  open 
house  days  at  their  station  in  Mount 
Vernon  (1468  Memorial  Highway)  on 
August  23  and  October  11.  The  programs 
will  cover  fruit  research  projects, 
orchard  management  practices,  and  the 
best  cultivars  for  western  Washington. 

For  more  information  call  206/424-6121. 

* 

ORNAMENTALS  NORTHWEST  SEMINARS 

August  24  & 25,  Portland,  Oregon 
Presented  by  Oregon  State  University, 
Washington  State  University,  & 

University  of  Idaho  Cooperative 
Extension  Services  and  the  British 
Columbia  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Seminars  designed  to  provide  horticultur- 
ists with  up-to-date  information  on  topics 
such  as  irrigation,  interior  landscaping, 
plant  materials,  garden  center  management, 
insect  & disease  problems,  and  new  pesti- 
cides. For  registation  information  write: 
ONW  Seminars,  c/o  Far  West  Show,  2780  S.E. 
Harrison,  Suite  204,  Milwaukie,  OR  97222. 

TREES  OF  THE  21st  CENTURY 

October  17-20,  1984;  Seattle. 

Sponsored  by  the  International  Society 
of  Aboricul ture,  Pacific  Northwest 
Chapter,  in  cooperation  with  the  Center 
for  Urban  Horticulture. 


The  following  horticulture  courses  will  be 
offered  for  credit  fall  quarter:  Intro- 
duction to  Horticul ture.  Bulb  Gardening, 
Urban  Forestry,  Plant  I.D.,  Flower  Arranging, 
Retail  Nursery/Floral  Shop  Operations, 
Sprinkler  Design  & Repair,  Landscape  Con- 
struction, Landcape  Construction  Design, 
Insects,  Container  Gardening,  Fruit  & Nut 
Tree  Growing,  Layout  Design/Presentation 
Techniques.  771-1545. 


NUTRIENT  BALANCE 

Robert  D.  Raabe,  Dept,  of  Plant  Pathology, 

U.  of  Calif.  Reprinted  from  Pacific 
Horticulture,  Spring  1984,  with  permission. 

The  importance  of  having  a balance  of 
nutrients  available  to  plants  was  shown 
recently  in  a bedding  plant  nursery  where 
many  of  the  seedlings,  including  those  of 
petunias  and  periwinkle,  were  showing  pro- 
nounced iron  deficiency  symptoms.  Analysis 
of  the  plant  tissues  in  the  laboratory 
showed  that  they  were  not  deficient  in  iron, 
but  had  an  adequate  supply.  However,  the 
analysis  also  showed  that  there  was  an  excess 
of  manganese.  Because  of  the  need  for  a 
balance  of  these  two  elements,  an  excess  of 
one  caused  deficiency  symptoms  of  the  other. 
In  another  nursery,  symptoms  of  manganese 
deficiency  appeared  in  African  violets. 
Although  no  laboratory  tests  were  done,  an 
investigation  showed  that  a high  level  of 
iron  had  been  given  accidentally  to  the 
plants,  again  showing  the  need  for  a balanq^j 
of  plant  nutrients.  * 


An  educational  symposium  and  training  con- 
ference for  arborists.  Includes  outdoor 
workshops  and  demonstrations,  plus  two 
days  of  lecture/symposium  presentations 
with  leading  arborists  from  across  North 
America.  For  registration  information, 
contact:  Dr.  James  Clark,  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture,  GF-15,  U.  of  W., 
Seattle,  WA  98195.  206/543-8603. 

SOUTH  SEATTLE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

The  following  horticulture  courses  will  be 
offered  for  credit  during  fall  quarter: 

The  Landscape  Industry,  Plant  Identifica- 
tion, Horticul tural  Drafting,  Fall  Main- 
tenance, Principles  of  Horticul ture,  Plant 
Propagation,  Irrigation  Systems,  Landscape 
Design,  Landscape  Construction  Procedures, 
Maintenance  Estimation  & Bidding,  Landscape 
Contracts  & Specifications.  206/764-5398. 


BOOKS 

Gardening  VJith  Native  Plants  Of  The  Pacific 

Northwest,  Arthur  R.  Kruckeberg,  1982. 
University  of  Washington  Press,  252  pp., 
$24.95. 

This  is  the  book  for  people  who  want  to 
landscape  with  native  plants.  It  covers 
over  250  kinds  of  northwest  trees,  shrubs, 
and  hebaceous  perennials,  providing  infor- 
mation on  their  natural  habitat,  garden  uses, 
and  methods  of  propagation.  The  appendices 
contain  useful  lists  of  native  plants  for 
particular  landscape  situations,  such  as  sun, 
shade,  wet  areas,  and  rock  gardens.  Sources 
of  plants  and  seeds  are  also  included. 

WEEDS 

"The  weed  is  a plant  whose  virtues  have 
not  yf  been  discovered." 

^loh  ''  ldo  Emerson 


